232        A VINDICATION  OF HIS EXCELLENCY

as he came to town, some bishops, and clergymen, and
other persons most eminent for learning and parts, got him
among them, from whom though he were fortunately dragged
by a lady and the Court, yet he could never wipe off the
stain, nor wash out the tincture of his University acquire-
ments and dispositions.

To this another misfortune was added; that it pleased
God to endow him with great natural talents, memory,
judgment, comprehension, eloquence, and wit. And, to
finish the work, all these were fortified even in his youth,
with the advantages received by such employments as are
best fitted both to exercise and polish the gifts of nature and
education; having been Ambassador in several Courts when
his age would hardly allow him to take a degree, and made
principal Secretary of State, at a period when, according to
custom, he ought to have been busied m losing his money
at a chocolate-house, or m other amusements equally laud-
able and epidemic among persons of honour.

I cannot omit another weak side m his Excellency, for
it is known, and can be proved upon him, that Greek and
Latin books might be found every day in his dressing-room,
if it were carefully searched; and there is reason to suspect,
that some of the said books have been privately conveyed to
him by Tory hands. I am likewise assured, that he hath
been taken m the very fact of reading the said books, even
in the midst of a session, to the great neglect of public
affairs.1

I own there may be some grounds for this charge, because
I have it from good hands, that when his Excellency is at

1 Sheridan, in his life of Swift, gives an instance of this which is
quoted by Scott. Carteret had appointed Sheridan one of his domestic
chaplains, and the two would often spend hours together, or, in com-
pany with Swift, exchanging talk and knowledge. When Sheridan had
one of the Greek tragedies performed by the scholars of the school he
kept, Carteret wished to read the play over with him before the perform-
ance. At this reading Sheridan was surprised at the ease with which
his patron could translate the original, and, asking him how he came
to know it so well, Carteret told him l' that when he was envoy in
Denmark, he had been for a long time confined to his chamber, partly
by illness, and partly by the severity of the weather; and having but
few books with him, he had read Sophocles over and over so often as
to be almost able to repeat the whole verbatim^ which impressed it ever
after indelibly on his memory." [T. S.]